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agine will be acceptable to others and, incidentally, to ourselves. The real
or genuine reasons are often hidden from us. These "good" and socially
approved reasons are rationalizations.
Rationalization is thus most in evidence when the person expresses
some thought or performs some act that runs counter to what his group
expects of him. A man with a salary of five thousand dollars a year
may fail to marry but may explain the failure to his friends on the ground
that he cannot support a wife and family. Most men marry on much less
of an income than this, and failure of the man in question to marry
may rest upon strong but acquired resistances to women of which he is
quite unaware. Yet his group may, nevertheless, accept his "reasoning."
Most of our rationalizations are culturally determined. That is, our
society approves excuses for all sorts of conduct which may be motivated
by very selfish and immoral motives hidden beneath the surface. Actually,
social pressure is so evident in most situations that a man is considered
poorly socialized who frankly admits that he does somewhat unconven-%
tional things because these acts represent to him his inner desires. Yet
an employer may rationalize his opposition to a strike by accusing the
workers of communism, radicalism, and lack of patriotism when the
claims of the strikers for better wages and hours may be sincere and
in line with the standard of living which other employers and the wider
public accept as customary. In such a case the employer often obtains
support from a section of the community if his rationalized antagonism
is couched in the stereotypes of bolshevism and revolution.
It has often been implied and even openly stated that rationalization
is a pathological and somewhat "evil" type of behavior. Really, however,
this device provides a defense reaction against the exposure of violent
or unethical motives. The genuine incentives can usually be brought to
light only by careful analysis of past behavior and most frequently only
by other persons sufficiently outside one's social-cultural frame of refer-
ence to manifest objectivity about human coilduct. Rationalizations, at
least those acceptable to our group, make for smooth and uninhibited
behavior. It would be hard for us to participate in the society of our
fellows if we were constantly aware of the true or actual foundations of
our conduct.
Universality of interactional patterns. These interactional mechanisms,
like other forms of activity, always have a dual reference: (i) to the
other person or object, and (2) to the pattern within, to what we may
call the self or ego, or the organization of attitudes, traits, and ideas or
themata within oneself. It is also important to emphasize that these
mechanisms arise in social interaction. They do not unfold haphazardly
but doubtless represent the substrata of social interaction everywhere. In
this connection one may well raise this important question: Is it not